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Where  Women  Vote 


By  Frances  Maule  Bjorkman 


SCANDINAVIA. 

Throughout  the  five  countries  inhabited  by 
the  Scandinavian  people,  women  have  more  or 
less  electoralyrights,  and  it  is  likely  that  this 
will  be  the  first  of  the  earth's  races  to  adopt 
full  political  equality  for  men  and  women.  At 
the  present  time  in  FINLAND  all  women  have 
full  suffrage;  in  NORWAY  all  women  have 
municipal,  and  tax-paying  women  full  suffrage; 
in  SWEDEN,  DENMARK  and  ICELAND 
tax-paying  women  have  municipal  suffrage  on 
the  same  terms  as  men.  In  all  five  countries 
women  are  eligible  for  all  the  offices  for  which 
they  vote.  In  all,  bills  are  now  pending  provid- 
ing for  the  removal  of  what  political  disabilities 
still  remain,  and  sentiment  in  favor  of  these 
measures  is  so  strong  that  it  is  almost  certain 
that  by  next  year  (1913)  Scandinavian  women 
will  be  possessed  of  all  the  political  rights  that 
have  been  granted  to  the  men  of  their  respec- 
tive countries. 

NORWAY. 

Municipal  franchise  granted  tax-paying 

women    1901 

Full    franchise     granted  tax-paying 

women    1907 

Municipal   franchise  extended  to  all 

women    1910 

Number  of  women  having  the  munici- 
pal franchise   500,000 

Number  of  women  having  the  full  fran- 
chise   300,000 

Percentage  of  women  eligible 

who  vote   20  to  55 
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History. 

NORWAY  was  the  first  wholly  free  and 
independent  nation  to  give  full  suffrage  to 
even  a  part  of  its  women. 

In  1901  the  municipal  franchise  was  granted 
to  women  who,  either  in  their  own  persons  or 
with  their  husbands,  paid  taxes  on  an  income 
amounting  to  about  $100  a  year  or  on  approxi- 
mately $100  worth  of  property — in  number 
about  300,000.  In  1905  the  question  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  union,  between  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way was  submitted  to  the  voters,  and  the 
women,  although  legally  disqualified  from  ex- 
pressing their  opinion,  took  an  informal  ballot 
on  the  question  and  submitted  it  to  the  Stor- 
thing. Three  hundred  thousand  women,  as 
against  the  400,000  men  who  cast  their  formal 
ballots,  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
declare  themselves,  albeit  informally,  for  na- 
tional independence. 

This  manifestation  of  public  spirit  produced 
a  profound  impression  upon  the  men  of  the 
country,  and  in  1907  the  Storthing  entertained 
two  different  measures  for  extending  full 
political  rights — one  to  all  women  and  the 
other  to  those  women  who  already  possessed 
the  municipal  franchise. 

The  Conservatives,  who  were  interested  in 
keeping  the  balance  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  propertied  classes,  defeated  the  more 
democratic  measure,  but  the  other  passed  by 
a  vote  of  96  to  25. 

In  1910,  largely  through  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Storthing  by  the  women 
voters,  the  tax-paying  qualification  was  re- 
moved from  the  municipal  franchise,  and  in 
1911  a  bill  providing  for  its  removal  from  the 
Parliamentary  came  within  five  votes  of  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority  of  passing.  It 
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will  very  probably  get  through  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1912,  so  that  in  the  next  Parliament- 
ary elections  all  of  Norway's  500,000  women 
of  voting  age  will  have  the  right  to  cast  their 
ballots  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  men. 

Extent  of  Woman  Vote. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Norwegian  wom- 
en have  exercised  their  privilege  in  four 
municipal  elections,  taking  place  in  1901,  1904, 
1907,  and  1910;  and  in  one  Parliamentary  elec- 
tion, taking  place  in  1909.  In  the  Parliament- 
ary election  55.29  per  cent,  of  the  women  eligi- 
ble cast  their  ballots,  as  against  67.47  per  cent, 
of  the  men;  and  in  the  municipal  elections 
from  20.9  per  cent,  to  33.7  per  cent,  of  the 
women,  as  against  45.2  per  cent,  to  54  per 
cent,  of  the  men.  In  the  municipal  elections 
of  1910,  92,256  women,  as  against  83,905  men, 
cast  their  votes  in  the  cities,  an  increase  of 
8,351  women,  as  against  an  increase  of  only 
6,659  men,  over  the  elections  of  1907.  In  the 
country  districts,  owing,  probably,  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  reaching  the  polling  places,  only 
89,385  women,  as  against  183,598  men,  cast 
their  votes,  but  this  marked  an  increase  of 
55,421  women  voters,  as  against  an  increase  of 
only  26,833  in  the  elections  of  1907. 

Office  Holding. 

Women  are  eligible  to  Parliament  and  to 
all  other  elective  offices.  In  each  municipal 
election  since  women  have  been  eligible  a 
number  have  been  elected  to  city  and  county 
councils.  In  1907,  20  women  were  elected 
members  of  municipal  councils,  and  96  women 
alternates.  In  1910,  this  number  was  more 
than  doubled,  44  women  having  been  elected 
members,  and  178,  alternates. 


One  woman,  Miss  Anna  Rogstad,  a  teacher, 
was  elected  alternate  10  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Storthing,  in  the  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions of  1909,  and  in  his  absence  took  the  seat 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with 
dignity  and  efficiency.  In  the  speech  in  which 
he  welcomed  this,,  the  first  woman  in  the  Nor- 
wegian Parliament,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
said  that  he  regarded  the  day  as  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  history  of  Norway,  and 
that  he  believed  that  posterity  would  look 
upon  it  as  one  bringing  honor  and  credit  to 
the  country. 

Effect  Upon  Legislation. 

The  woman  voters  have  already  produced 
an  effect  upon  the  national  life  by  forcing  a 
consideration,  such  as  was  never  given  before, 
of  state  problems  affecting  the  welfare  of 
women  and  children.  When  the  new  Factory 
Law  was  passed,  they  succeeded  in  securing 
a  clause  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
woman  factory  inspector,  *with  a  woman  as- 
sistant. They  are  now  working  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  for  the  teaching  of  domes- 
tic science  and  for  certain  reforms  in  the  elec- 
tion laws  which,  as  at  present  constituted, 
considerably  hamper  their  projects. 

FINLAND. 

Municipal     franchise     granted  tax- 
paying  women  in  country  districts . .  1863 

Municipal     franchise     granted  .  tax- 
paying  women  in  city  districts   1872 

Full  franchise  granted  all  women.  .  .  ..  1906 

Number  of  women   having   the  full 
franchise   40,000 

Percentage  of  eligible  women 

who  vote   55  to  60 
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History. 

FINLAND,  whose  men  and  women  have 
together  struggled  for  years  against  a  foreign 
oppressor,  extended  the  municipal  franchise 
to  tax-paying  women  living. in  the  country  in 
1863,  and  to  tax-paying  women  living  in  the 
cities  in  1872.  In  1906,  after  a  great  uprising 
of  the  people,  a  new  constitution  was  granted 
by  the  Russian  Czar,  and  the  full  Parliament- 
ary suffrage  for  women  was  granted  by  the 
first  Diet  that  followed. 

Extent  of  Woman  Vote. 

In  the  first  elections  after  the  women  were 
enfranchised,  taking  place  shortly  after  the 
enactment  of  the  measure,  no  separate  records 
were  kept  of  the  women  voters;  but  in  1908, 
when,  the  Diet  having  been  dissolved  by  the 
Czar,  new  elections  were  held,  19,640  women 
registered  as  against  15,516  men.  Fifty-seven 
per  cent,  of  the  women  eligible  cast  their  bal- 
lots. In  Helsingfors,  the  capital  city,  the 
women  voters  outnumbered  the  men  by  more 
than  four  thousand. 

Office  Holding. 

Nineteen  women,  representing  all  four  of 
the  political  parties,  were  elected  to  the  first 
Diet,  twenty-five  to  the  second  and  twenty-one 
to  the  third.  Before  the  elections  for  the 
present  Diet,  an  edict  was  issued  giving  the 
Russian  Imperial  Council  the  right  to  revise 
or  reject  practically  all  the  legislation  initiated 
by  the  Finns  themselves,  and  this  had  the  ef- 
fect of  causing  the  already  discouraged  people 
practically  to  abandon  all  further  efforts  to 
improve  their  social  conditions  until  their 
political  differences  with  Russia  had  been  set- 
tled.   The  voting  for  members  of  the  fourth 
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Diet  was  apathetic,  and  only  sixteen  women 
were  elected— the  people  arguing,  apparently, 
that  since  the  special  measures  in  which 
women  were  chiefly  interested  had  no  chance 
until  the  political  crisis  was  over,  there  was 
no  use  in  making  a  special  effort  to  send  them 
to  Parliament. 

The  women  legislators  have  come  from  all 
classes  of  society.  Among  them  have  been 
teachers,  writers,  editors,  seamstresses,  doc- 
tors of  philosophy,  state  officials,  social  work- 
ers, and  wives  of  peasants,  mechanics  and  pro- 
fessional men.  Most  of  them  have  been  over 
forty,  and  most  of  them  have  been  married 
women.  Three  have  had  husbands  sitting  in 
the  Diet  with  them.  Three  have  given  birth 
to  children  during  their  terms  of  office,  but 
without  absenting  themselves  from  the  ses- 
sions for  more  than  a  few  weeks. 

Effect  Upon  Legislation. 

During  the  short  period  before  its  dissolu- 
tion, the  nineteen  women  of  the  first  Diet 
proposed  no  less  than  twenty-six  measures. 
Among  these  were  bills  providing  for  equal 
property  rights  for  married  women;  for  the 
abolition  of  the  guardianship  of  the  husband 
over  the  wife;  for  more  rights  of  mothers  over 
their  children;  for  raising  the  age  of  protec- 
tion for  young  girls;  for  raising  the  age  of 
legal  marriage  for  women  from  fifteen  to  sev- 
enteen; for  fixing  the  legal  status  of  illegiti- 
mate children;  for  more  extensive  employment 
of  women  in  state  service;  for  state  subsidies 
for  schools  of  domestic  training,  for  temper- 
ance work,  for  the  distribution  of  free  meals 
to  school  children,  and  for  maternity  insur- 
ance; for  the  appointment  of  an  authorized 
mid-wife  in  each  parish;  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  extension  of  co-education;  for  the 
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appointment  of  women  as  sanitary  inspectors; 
for  giving  women  the  same  rights  as  men 
with  respect  to  legal  assistance;  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  disciplinary  punishments  in  prisons; 
for  making  insults  to  women  on  the  public 
highways  a  penal  offense;  for  the  construction 
of  a  certain  railway,  and  for  pardoning  the 
Finns  that  took  part  in  the  Sveaborg  revolt. 

Owing  to  the  summary  dissolution  of  the 
Diet,  only  three  of  these  /were  acted  upon — 
those  concerning  the  appointment  of  mid- 
wives,  the  establishment  of  schools  of  domes- 
tic training,  and  the  raising  of  the  age  for  mar- 
riage. Practically  all  the  other  measures,  and 
some  new  ones,  were  reintroduced  into  the 
second  Diet,  but  with  even  less  results,  owing 
to  the  same  cause.  In  the  third  Diet  the 
women  members  introduced  measures  provid- 
ing that  women  should  have  the  right  to  be 
advocates,  for  heavier  sentences  for  rape,  for 
the  abolition  of  punishment  for  blasphemy 
for  the  erection  of  homes  for  helpless  children 
and  their  mothers,  for  the  protection  of  clerks 
and  shop  assistants,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  licensed  labor  bureaus. 

Even  under  the  well-nigh  impossible  condi- 
tions the  women  voters  and  members  of  Par- 
liament have  been  able  to  make  their  influence 
felt.  To  them  is  largely  due  the  rational  and 
conservative  reforms  that  have  already  done 
so  much  to  lift  the  national  curse  of  intemper- 
ance. They  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  se- 
curing a  large  governmental  appropriation  for 
rescue  work  among  women  and  children  in 
cities. 

J.  N.  Reuter,  of  Finland,  writes:  "I  hear 
from  my  friends  in  the  House — hardened  and 
level-headed  business  men  among  them — that 
the  women  acquit  themselves  very  creditably 
of  their  task,  not  only  in  debate  but  also  in 
committee  work,  where  their  special  experi- 
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ence  often  is  very  valuable,  as  concerning 
female  labor,  child  legislation,  education  and 
so  on.  They  never  constitute  a  disturbing  ele- 
ment; they  are  less  voluble  in  debate  than 
men,  and  the  average  frequency  of  the  women 
members'  participation  in  debate  is  consider- 
ably lower  than  that  of  men.  Not  only  does 
everybody  agree  that  it  has  done  no  harm  to 
the  community  whatever,  but  most  people  de- 
cidedly believe  that  the  work  of  legislation 
derives  great  benefit  from  the  presence  in  the 
House  of  women  members/' 


SWEDEN. 

Municipal  franchise  granted  tax- 
paying  widows  and  spinsters   1862 

Municipal  franchise  granted  all  wom- 
en, same  terms  as  men   1909 

History,  ' 

SWEDEN  was  the  first  country  in  the  world 
to  extend  to  women  any  measure  of  suffrage 
except  on  bonding  and  school  matters.  For 
more  than  a  century  Swedish  women  have  had 
some  measure  of  communal  franchise  rights, 
and  as  early  as  1862  unmarried  women  who 
paid  taxes  were  given  the  full  municipal  vote. 
At  that  time  the  franchise  for  men  was  so 
heavily  encumbered  with  restrictions  that  not 
one-tenth  of  the  male  population  was  qualified 
to  exercise  it.  In  1909,  however,  a  new  elec- 
toral law  was  enacted,  removing  most  of  the 
restrictions  from  the  franchise  for  men  and 
extending  the  municipal  franchise  to  all  wom- 
en. In  1909  a  bill  to  extend  the  full  franchise 
to  women  was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Riksdag,  but  was  de- 
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feated  in  the  Upper,  which,  of  course,  is  always 
composed  of  the  conservative  element.  In 
1911  the  women  made  a  special  effort  to  se- 
cure the  election  of  members  of  the  Liberal 
and  Socialist  parties,  both  of  which  had  in- 
cluded woman  suffrage  in  their  platforms. 
The  Conservatives  were  driven  out  of  power, 
a  strong  majority  of  members  pledged  to 
woman  suffrage  elected  to  both  Houses,  and 
a  Liberal  Ministry  installed. 

In  1912,  in  his  first  speech  to  the  new  Cabi- 
net, the  Prime  Minister  announced  that  a  bill 
providing  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
on  the  same  terms  as  men  would  be  brought 
in  and  pushed  with  all  the  facilities  of  the 
government,  and  the  King  himself  made  a 
speech  from  the  throne  recommending  the 
measure.  This  practically  guarantees  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  in  the  immediate  future. 


Extent  of  Woman  Vote. 

Swedish  women  have  voted  in  increasing 
numbers  as  the  franchise  has  been  widened, 
until  now  their  activity  in  communal  affairs 
compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  men. 

Office  Holding. 

Women  are  eligible  to  all  the  offices  for 
which  they  vote  and  many  have  been  elected 
and  have  served  and  are  serving  satisfactorily. 

Effect  Upon  Legislation. 

Women  exert  a  very  decided  influence  Upon 
municipal  affairs,  but,  lacking  the  Parliament- 
ary vote,  have  so  far  been  unable  to  influence 
national  legislation  to  any  considerable  extent. 
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DENMARK. 


Municipal  franchise  granted  tax- 
paying  women  and  wives  of  men 
who  pay  taxes  


1908 
422,999 


Number  of  women  enfranchised 


Percentage  of  women  eligible 

who  vote   


38  to  70 


History. 

DENMARK  did  not  give  the  municipal  vote 
until  1908.  The  preceding  year,  1907,  it  took 
its  first  step  by  giving  women  the  right  to 
vote  for  and  to  serve  on  boards  of 
public  charities.  This  done,  however,  the 
Parliament  entertained  a  measure  to  extend 
the  full  suffrage.  The  bill  passed  in  the 
Lower  House,  but  was  blocked  in  the  Upper. 
Since  a  majority  of  all  the  political  parties  are 
in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  since,  moreover, 
the  Premier  and  Speakers  of  both  Houses 
have  spoken  openly  in  its  behalf,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  measure  will  go  through  in  the 
near  future. 

Extent  of  Woman  Vote. 

In  the  elections  of  1909,  50  per  cent,  of  the 
eligible  women  voted,  as  opposed  to  76.5  per 
cent,  of  the  men.  As  always,  it  was  the  vote 
of  the  country  districts,  where  women  cannot 
always  leave  home  to  get  to  the  polls,  that 
pulled  down  the  average.  In  Copenhagen 
nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  eligible  women  cast 
their  ballots,  and  in  the  other  cities  the  vote 
of  the  women  ranged  from  66  per  cent,  to 
70  per  cent.,  whereas,  in  some  of  the  country 
districts  it  fell  as  low  as  38  per  cent.  The 
actual  number  of  women  voting  in  all  districts 
was  199,239,  as  against  328,315  men. 
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Office  Holding. 

Women  are  eligible  to  all  the  offices  for 
which  they  vote,  and  in  1909,  127  were  elected 
to  town  councils,  seven  to  the  Council  of 
Copenhagen.  One  woman  has  been  appointed 
a  police  officer,  and  two  municipal  treasurers. 

Effect  Upon  Legislation. 

So  far,  since  members  of  Parliament  have 
nothing  to  win  or  lose  from  the  woman  vote, 
the  women's  influence  upon  legislation  has 
been  almost  wholly  confined  to  municipal  af- 
fairs. Women  have,  however,  succeeded  in 
getting  through  Parliament  a  bill  that  pro- 
vides for  the  omission  of  the  word  "obey" 
from  the  marriage  service,  and  have  also  se- 
cured some  concessions  in  the  matter  of  prop- 
erty rights.  The  two  large  woman  suffrage 
associations  are  carrying  on  a  work  of  politi- 
cal education  that  is  fitting  the  women  of  Den- 
mark to  make  a  very  effective  use  of  their 
Parliamentary  franchise  when  they  get  it. 

ICELAND. 

ICELAND,  which  is  a  dependency  of  Den- 
mark, with  its  own  Parliament,  gave  the  mu- 
nicipal '  franchise  to  self-supporting  widows 
and  spinsters  in  1882,  and  in  1909  extended  it 
to  all  women  who  pay  taxes.  In  1911  a  meas- 
ure providing  for  full  suffrage  for  all  women 
passed  the  Icelandic  Parliament.  Before  this 
can  become  effective,  however,  it  must  pass  a 
second  Parliament — which  it  will  undoubtedly 
do  soon — and  be  approved  by  the  King 
of  Denmark — from  which  quarter  no  op- 
position is  anticipated.  In  1902  women  were 
made  eligible  to  all  the  offices  for  which  they 
vote.  Since  that  time  one-fourth  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  capital  city,  Reykjavik,  have  been 
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women.  A  woman  has  been  given  the  position 
of  head  of  the  communal  school  at  Akureyn, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Iceland,  and  at  the  same 
salary  formerly  paid  to  a  man,  although  many 
men  applied  for  the  position. 

GREAT  BRITIAN. 

Women  have  the  municipal  franchise 
throughout  the  British  Isles.  It  was  granted 
in  ENGLAND  and  WALES  in  1869,  in 
SCOTLAND  in  1881,  and  in  IRELAND  in 

1898.  In  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  women 
have  been  eligible  as  mayors  and  members  of 
city  and  county  councils  since  1907,  and  in 
England  three  have  been  elected  and  served 
successfully  as  mayors.  Ireland  made  women 
eligible  to  borough,  and  county  councils  in 
1911.  In  the  ISLE  OF  MAN  women  property 
owners  were  given  the  full  Parliamentary 
franchise  in  1881,  and  in  1892  the  same  right 
was  extended  to  all  women  who  pay  rent  or 
taxes.  In  CANADA,  in  some  of  the  prov- 
inces, the  municipal  franchise  has  been  granted 
to  tax-paying  widows  and  spinsters,  and  in 
others  to  all  tax-paying  women.  In  almost  all 
of  the  provinces,  women  who  pay  taxes  have 
at  least  the  school  suffrage.  It  is,  however, 
only  in  the  colonies  of  the  South  Pacific — 
NEW  ZEALAND  and  AUSTRALIA— that 
British  women  have  achieved  full  political 
rights.  Here,  however,  they  have  led  the  way 
for  the  rest  of  the  world. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Municipal  suffrage  granted  all  women .  1886 

Full  suffrage  granted  all  women   1893 

Number  of  women  eligible   300,000 

Percentage  of  eligible  women 
who  vote    74  to  85 
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History. 

NEW  ZEALAND  was  the  first  country  to 
give  full  suffrage  to  all  women.  This  hustling 
island  colony  made  good  its  title  as  "the  most 
progressive  state  in  the  world"  by  granting 
the  school  vote  to  women  in  1877,  the  munici- 
pal vote  in  1886,  and  the  full  Parliamentary 
vote  in  1893. 

Extent  of  Woman  Vote. 

In  the  first  elections,  which  took  place  only 
a  few  weeks  after  the  measure  went  into  effect, 
85  per  cent,  of  the  qualified  women  cast  their 
ballots,  as  against  69  per  cent,  of  the  men,  and 
in  no  election  since  has  the  vote  of  the  women 
fallen  below  74  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
qualified,  while  the  vote  of  the  men  has  risen 
steadily  until  it  now  averages  75  per  cent,  to 
80  per  cent,  of  the  qualified,  whereas,  before 
the  women  got  the  vote  it  frequently  fell 
below  60  per  cent.  The  exact  figures,  as 
given  by  the  Official  Year  Book  of  New  Xea 
land,  are  as  follows: 
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Office  Holding. 


Women  are  eligible  to  all  elective  offices, 
except  membership  in  Parliament,  but  as  yet, 
owing  to  the  unsettled  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try that  tend  to  keep  the  women  occupied 
with  the  work  of  their  homes,  they  have  not, 
to  any  great  extent,  taken  advantage  of  this 
fact. 

Effect  Upon  Legislation. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  officials  of  state 
that  the  woman  vote  has  had  a  marked  influ- 
ence upon  the  life  of  the  colony  by  directing 
public  attention  to  many  questions,  chiefly 
bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, that  had  formerly  received  scant  recog- 
nition. 

Since  women  got  the  vote  Legislative  meas- 
ures have  been  enacted  making  women  eligible 
to  practice  at  the  bar;  giving  equal  educational 
opportunities  and  honors  to  both  sexes  in 
common  schools,  high  schools  and  universi- 
ties; establishing  old  age  pensions;  providing 
for  the  licensing  of  servants'  employment  bu- 
reaus in  order  to  protect  girls  from  the  white 
slave  traffic;  providing  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  adopted  and  boarded-out  children; 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  destitute 
persons  by  their  relatives;  regulating  prop- 
erty succession  so  as  to  insure  provision  for 
testator's  wife,  husband,  or  family — a  fair  divi- 
sion, regardless  of  sex — and  the  maintenance 
of  defective  and  invalid  children;  making  com- 
pulsory the  maintenance  of  wife  and  family 
upon  men,  and  providing  that  wages  be  paid 
to  prisoners  for  the  support  of  wife  and  fam- 
ily; creating  and  regulating  industrial  and 
technical  schools;  providing  state  aid  for  ex- 
pectant mothers;  preventing  a  deserting  hus- 
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band  or  putative  father  of  an  illegitimate  child 
from  leaving  the  country;  providing  punish- 
ment for  sexual  oftenses;  providing  for  hu- 
mane and  reformatory  methods  of  dealing 
with  prisoners;  instituting  the  probation  sys- 
tem; suppressing  indecent  pictures  and  im- 
moral literature  and  plays;  creating  a  juvenile 
court;  making  conditions  of  divorce  equal  for 
both  sexes;  providing  for  compensation  to 
women  for  slander;  legitimatizing  and  giving 
equal  property  rights  to  children  born  before 
the  marriage  of  parents;  providing  equal  pay 
for  equal  work;  insuring  healthy  conditions 
and  a  minimum  wage  for  working  women;  in- 
stituting regulations  against  the  employment 
of  children;  instituting  temperance  regula- 
tions; repealing  the  contagious  disease  act, 
under  which  prostitutes  had  to  submit  to  medi- 
cal inspection,  which  was  found  useless  to 
minimize  the  evils  of  prostitution  and  humili- 
ated the  women  while  letting  the  men  go  free. 


AUSTRALIA. 

State  suffrage  granted  in  South  Aus- 
tralia   1895 

State  suffrage  granted  in  West  Aus- 
tralia   1900 

State  suffrage  granted  in  New  South 

Wales    1902 

State  suffrage  granted  in  Tasmania . . .  1903 

State  suffrage  granted  in  Queensland.  1905 

State  suffrage  granted  in  Victoria   1908 

Full  suffrage  granted  throughout  Fed- 
erated Australia    1902 

Number  of  women  having  franchise 

in  Federated  Australia  1,100,000 

Percentage  of  women  eligible 

who  vote  .  40  to  60 
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History. 

In  AUSTRALIA  an  anomalous  condition 
existed  for  several  years  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federation  had  given  full  Parliament- 
ary suffrage  to  women,  whereas  at  the  time 
the  measure  passed,  only  two  of  the  states 
had  granted  the  state  franchise. 

The  six  states  united  in  a  federation  in 
1902.  Two,  South  and  West  Australia,  had 
already  given  votes  to  women — South  Aus- 
tralia in  1895  and  West  Australia  in  1900 — so 
that  when  the  new  Federal  Parliament  con- 
vened for  the  first  time  it  already  contained 
a  contingency  favorable  to  the  extension  of 
suffrage  to  women,  and  a  measure  granting 
women  the  right  to  vote  for  members  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  went  through  at  the  first 
session.  New  South  Wales  immediately  ex- 
tended the  state  franchise,  and  Tasmania  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  year.  Queensland  put  the 
measure  through  in  1905,  and  Victoria  in  1908, 
so  that  now  all  the  women  of  Federated  Aus- 
tralia possess  practically  all  the  political  rights 
of  men.  A  slight  disability  still  exists  in  New 
South  Wales  and  West  Australia,  where 
women  are  not  yet  eligible  to  sit  in  the  state 
Parliaments.  In  all  the  other  countries,  how- 
ever, they  are  on  a  basis  of  perfect  equality 
in  the  matter  of  eligibility  for  office,  as  well 
as  of  voting. 

Extent  of  Woman  Vote. 

The  number  of  eligible  persons,  both  men 
and  women,  who  actually  go  to  the  polls  in 
Australia,  has  been  rather  low,  a  fact  which 
is  explained,  possibly,  by  the  newness  of  the 
country  which  makes  getting  about  difficult 
for  men  as  well  as  for  women.  The  percent- 
ages, for  both  state  and  federal  elections,  are 
rising,   however,  with   the  advance  of  social 
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organization.  Each  federal  election  has  shown 
a  marked  increase  in  both  the  men's  and  the 
women's  vote  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
1910,  in  which  the  woman  vote  was  extraor- 
dinarily light.  The  exact  figures  for  the  vote 
for  members  of  the  Senate  are  herewith  given. 
The  vote  for  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  practically  the  same,  since 
it  has  exactly  the  same  electorate,  the  only 
difference  being  that  all  the  Votes  for  members 
of  the  Senate  must  appear  in  the  official  re- 
turns, since  each  election  for  the  Senate  must 
be  contested,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  House 
many  elections  go  uncontested,  and  do  not, 
therefore,  appear  in  the  returns. 


Men 

Percentage 

Electors          Number  enrolled 

enrolled           voting  who  voted 

1903     ,       994,984            527,907  '  53.09 

1906         1,114,187            628,135  56.38 

1910         1,186,783         8,020,030  67.58 


Women 

1903            899,102            359,315  39.96 

1906            995,375            431,033  ,  43.30 

1910         1,071,699            601,946  36.17 


Office  Holding. 

Women  are  eligible  for  all  offices  for  which 
they  vote,  except,  as  has  been  stated,  in  New 
South  Wales  and  West  Australia,  where  a 
slight  disability  still  exists;  but  they  have  not 
as  yet  taken  advantage  of  their  eligibility  to 
any  extent.    No  woman  has  yet  been  elected 
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to  the  Federal  Parliament  or  to  any  of  the 
state  Parliaments. 

Effect  Uj '  on  Legislation. 

The  effect  of  the  woman  vote  upon  legisla- 
tion has,  however,  been  marked.  Since  getting 
the  franchise  they  have  backed  and  helped 
secure  measures  providing  for  equal  pay  for 
equal  work;  equal  naturalization  laws;  protec- 
tion of  juvenile  immigrants,  regulation  of  the 
food  and  milk  supplies;  protection  of  infant 
life,  appointment  of  police  matrons;  estab- 
lishment of  juvenile  courts;  state  support  for 
free  kindergartens  and  playgrounds;  establish- 
ment of  old  age  pensions;  establishment  of 
eight-hour  day  for  women;  state  boards  for 
the  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage  scale,  and  hours 
and  conditions  for  working  women. 

Women  are  also  lending  their  efforts  as 
voters  to  measures  providing  for  equal  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  equal  custody  and  guardian- 
ship of  children,  and  the  raising  of  the  age 
of  protection  for  young  girls. 

In  1910  both  Houses  of  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment passed  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  That  this  House  testifies  to  the  facts 
that  after  sixteen  years'  experience  of  woman 
suffrage  in  various  parts  of  Australasia,  and 
nine  years'  experience  in  the  Commonwealth, 
the  reform  has  justified  the  hopes  of  its  sup- 
porters and  falsified  all  the  fears  and  prophe- 
cies of  disaster  voiced  by  its  opponents. 

2.  That  as  foreseen  by  its  advocates,  its 
effects  have  been  (a)  to  gradually  educate 
women  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  in 
public  affairs;  (b)  to  give  more  prominence  to 
social  and  domestic  legislation. 

3.  That  Australian  experience  convinces 
this  House  that  to  adopt  woman  suffrage  is 
simply  to  apply  to  the  political  sphere  that 
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principle  of  government  that  secures  the  best 
results  in  the  domestic  sphere — the  mutual  co- 
operation of  men  and  women  for  the  individual 
and  general  welfare. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  six  of  the  UNITED  STATES— WYOM- 
ING, COLORADO,  IDAHO,  UTAH, 
WASHINGTON  and  CALIFORNIA— women 
have  full  suffrage;  in  one — KANSAS — they 
have  municipal  suffrage;  in  eighteen — ORE- 
GON, ARIZONA,  NEW  MEXICO,  OKLA- 
HOMA, NEW  JERSEY,  CONNECTICUT, 
MASSACHUSETTS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 
VERMONT,  KENTUCKY,  OHIO,  WIS- 
CONSIN, ILLINOIS,  MISSISSIPPI,  MIN- 
NESOTA, NORTH  DAKOTA,  SOUTH  DA- 
KOTA, and  NEBRASKA— some  form  of 
school  suffrage;  in  four— MONTANA,  MICH- 
IGAN, NEW  YORK  "and  DELAWARE— 
some  form  of  school  and  some  form  of  tax- 
paying  suffrage,  both;  and  in  two — IOWA  and 
LOUISIANA — tax-paying  suffrage. 


WYOMING. 

Full  suffrage  granted    1869 

Number  of  women  eligible   34,000 

Per  cent,  of  women  eligible  to  vote . .  80  to  90 

History. 

Wyoming  is  the  pioneer  equal  suffrage  State 
in  America,  full  political  equality  having  been 
the  basis  of  its  government  as  long  as  it  has 
had  a  government  at  all.    The  words  "equal 
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rights"  form  the  motto  on  its  State  seal.  The 
very  first  legislative  council,  after  its  organ- 
ization as  a  territory,  passed,  in  1869,  a  bill 
providing  that  women  should  have  the  same 
rights  as  men  to  vote  and  hold  office,  and  when 
it  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  1890,  before  any 
other  State  had  given  women  the  vote,  equal 
suffrage  was  made  a  part  of  its  Constitution. 

During  the  early  days  of  woman's  enfran- 
chisement in  Wyoming  several  attempts  were 
made  at  securing  a  repeal,  but  they  all  failed 
and  for  many  years  now  the  status  of  the 
women  of  Wyoming  has  been  unquestioned  in 
their  own  State.  At  the  time  statehood  was 
applied  for,  a  determined  opposition  was  made 
in  Congress  to  the  admission  of  a  territory 
with  a  woman  suffrage  clause  in  its  Constitu- 
tion. So  violent  was  the  feeling,  that  the  terri- 
torial delegate  in  Congress,  Joseph  M.  Carey, 
now  Governor  of  the  State,  telegraphed  the 
Legislature  that  he  feared  statehood  would 
not  be  granted  if  the  suffrage  clause  were  not 
abandoned.  The  Legislature,  which  was  then 
in  session,  telegraphed  back:  "We  will  remain 
out  of  the  Union  a  hundred  years,  rather  than 
come  in  without  woman  suffrage." 

During  the  forty-three  years  that  the  meas- 
ure has  been  in  effect,  every  Governor  has 
testified  to  its  good  effects,  including  the  terri- 
torial Governors,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  are  not,  therefore,  dependent 
upon  votes. 

In  1900  a  petition  was  circulated  in  the 
State  asking  Congress  to  submit  to  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  various  States  a  woman  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  This 
was  signed  by  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Auditor,  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  State  Engineer,  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  United  States  District  At- 
torney,  the  United  States  Surveyor  General, 
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the  Director  and  the  Observer  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  the  Mayor  of  Chey- 
enne, and  a  long  list  of  editors,  ministers,  law- 
yers, physicians,  bankers,  and  the  most  promi- 
nent women  of  the  State. 

In  '1893,  and  again  in  1899,  the  House  of 
Representatives  adopted  resolutions  declaring 
that  woman  suffrage  had  been  an  unmixed  ad- 
vantage to  the  State.  In  1901  the  Legislature 
as  a  whole  unanimously  adopted  similar  res- 
olutions and  added  an  appeal  to  other  States 
to  adopt  the  measure  as  one  tending  toward 
the  amelioration  of  all  evil  social  conditions. 

Extent  of  Woman  Vote. 

From  the  first,  Wyoming  women  have  voted 
in  practically  the  same  numbers  as  men.  In 
some  elections,  where  the  issues  involved  have 
appealed  with  particular  force  to  women,  the 
woman  vote  has  considerably  exceeded  that  of 
the  man  vote.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated 
by  various  officials  that  from  80  per  cent,  to 
90  per  cent,  of  the  women  eligible  cast  their 
ballots. 

Office  Holding. 

Though  eligible  to  all  offices,  the  Wyoming 
women—possibly  because  of  the  still  unsettled 
conditions  of  the  country  that  tend  to  keep 
them  busy  with  home  labor — have  not  gone  in 
for  office-holding  to  the  same  extent  as  women 
in  the  other  suffrage  States.  One  woman  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Legislature,  and  numbers  as 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  county  clerk, 
recorder,  treasurer,  etc,  and  as  justices  of 
the  peace — one  woman  having  made  a  quite 
remarkable  record  in  this  capacity. 
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In  territorial  days  women  served  very  gen- 
erally on  juries,  to  the  freely  expressed  satis- 
faction of  the  judges.  Later,  however — a  chief 
justice  opposed  to  the  participation  of  women 
in  extra-domestic  activities  replacing  the  for- 
mer more  liberal  justice — the  custom  gradually 
fell  into  disuse.  Women  are,  however,  still 
eligible  and  are  occasionally  summoned  in  spe- 
cial cases. 

Effect  Upon  Legislation. 

Despite  the  lack  of  effective  organization, 
due  to  frontier  conditions  of  life,  the  women 
have  been  able  to  exert  considerable  influence 
upon  legislation.  They  have  helped  to  secure 
measures  making  gambling  illegal;  giving 
women  absolute  rights  over  their  own  prop- 
erty; providing  that  men  and  women  teachers 
shall  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work;  raising 
the  age  of  protection  of  young  girls  to  18; 
providing  penalties  for  child  neglect,  abuse  or 
cruelty;  forbidding  the  employment  of  children 
in  certain  industries;  making  it  unlawful  to 
give  or  sell  liquor  or  tobacco  to  children;  es- 
tablishing kindergartens  and  a  State  industrial 
school;  providing  for  the  care  of  dependent 
children  and  infirm,  indigent  or  incompetent 
persons;  making  State  pure  food  regulations 
conform  with  the  national  law;  and  providing 
for  the  initiative  and  referendum,  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government,  direct  primaries,  ac- 
counting for  campaign  expenses  on  the  part  of 
candidates  for  political  offices,  and  the  headless 
ballot. 


COLORADO. 


Full  suffrage  granted  

Number  of  women  eligible .  .  . 
Percentage  of  women  eligible 


1893 
160,000 


who  vote 


75  to  85 
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History. 

COLORADO  conferred  suffrage  upon  wom- 
en in  1893  by  enactment  of  a  law  which 
was  submitted  to  the  voters  and  carried  by 
a  majority  of  only  a  little  over  6,000.  In 
1890,  after  women  had  been  exercising  the 
privilege  for  seven  years,  the  measure  carried 
as  a  constitutional  amendment  by  a  majority 
of  17,000.* 

No  attempt  at  repeal  has  ever  been  made. 
On  the  contrary,  practically  every  public  man 
of  importance  in  the  State  has  at  one  time 
or  another  placed  himself  on  record  as  com- 
mending the  participation  of  Colorado  women 
in  public  affairs,  while  not  six  men  of  standing 
have  been  induced  to  assert  over  their  own 
signatures  that  woman  suffrage  has  brought 
about  one  single  evil,  or  even  that  it  has  failed 
to  effect  improvements. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  conditions  are  more 
like  those  ,  in  the  typical  American  common- 
wealth than  conditions  in  any  of  the  other 
States  that  have  enfranchised  women — with  the 
exception  of  Washington  and  California,  in 
which  the  measure  is  too  recent  to  have  yielded 
marked  results — Colorado  has  been  chosen  for 
most  of  the  investigations  that  have  been  made 
into  the  workings  of  equal  suffrage.  The  few 
unfavorable  reports  that  have  appeared — all, 
it  must  be  said,  in  publications  of  known  anti- 
suffrage  tendencies — have  called  forth  an  ava- 
lanche of  indignant  refutation  from  the  most 
representative  men  of  the  State. 

In  1898,  as  a  result  of  certain  misrepresenta- 
tions, a  statement  approving  equal  suffrage  was 
issued,  signed    by   the    Governor,  three  ex- 


*It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  majority  for 
equal  suffrage  was,  on  this  occasion,  30,000,  but  this  is 
an  error. 
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Governors,  both  United  States  Senators,  two 
ex-Senators,  both  members  of  Congress,  the 
Chief  Justice  and  two  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  three  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  four  Judges  of  the  District  Court,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  State  Treasurer,  the 
State  Auditor,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Mayor  of  Denver,  the  president  of  the  State 
University,  the  president  of  Colorado  College, 
and  the  presidents  and  officers  of  numerous 
women's  clubs. 

In  1899  the  Colorado  Legislature  passed,  by 
a  vote  of  45  to  3  in  the  House  and  30  to  1  in 
the  Senate,  a  resolution  declaring  that  during 
the  time  that  equal  suffrage  had  been  in  op- 
eration women  had  used  the  vote  as  generally 
as  men,  with  the  result  that  better  candidates 
had  been  selected  for  office,  election  methods 
had  been  purified,  and  the  character  of  legisla- 
tion improved,  civic  intelligence  increased  and 
womanhood  developed;  and  recommending  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  by  all  the  States  and 
territories  of  the  Union. 

In  1911,  as  a  result  of  an  attack  upon  the 
workings  of  equal  suffrage  in  Colorado,  the 
men  of  the  State  formed  the  Colorado  Equal 
Suffrage  Aid  Association  in  order  to  supply 
accurate  information  with  regard  to  the  sys- 
tem and  to  correct  misrepresentations.  Its 
president  is  '  ex-Governor  Alva  Adams,  and  its 
vice-president  and  secretary  are  Hon.  I.  N. 
Stevens  and  Hon.  Omar  E.  Garwood,  both 
leading  lawyers.  On  its  executive  committee 
are  United  States  Marshal  Dewey  C.  Bailey, 
Congressman  John  A.  Martin,  District  Attor- 
ney George  A.  Carlson,  ex-Judge  Grant  L. 
Hudson,  Judge  Harry  C.  Riddle,  Congressman 
Edward  T.  Taylor,  Congressman  A.  W.  Ruck- 
er,  District  Attorney  Walter  M.  Morgan, 
Deputy  City  Auditor  Joseph  J.  Vick  Roy,  Dr. 
Barton  O.  Aylesworth,  formerly  president  of 
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Colorado  Agricultural  College,  and  Hon.  W. 
W.  Garwood,  a  leading  lawyer. 

Extent  of  Woman  Vote. 

From  the  first  Colorado  women  have  used 
their  vote  as  extensively  as  the  men — and  often 
in  considerably  larger  numbers.  Although 
they  have  never  constituted  anything  like  half 
the  population,  they  have  frequently  cast 
nearly  half  the  entire  vote.  Between  75  per 
cent,  and  85  per  cent,  of  the  women  eligible 
cast  their  ballots  at  every  election,  the  figure 
varying  with  the  special  appeal  of  the  issues 
involved. 

Office  Holding. 

Women  have  held  office  more  extensively  in 
Colorado  than  in  any  of  the  other  suffrage 
States  so  far.  Since  they  became  eligible,  one 
or  more  women  have  been  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature  every 
year  except  during  a  priod  of  six  years  reach- 
ing from  1903  to  1909.  Four  served  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1911.  On  one  occasion  a  woman  Rep- 
resentative distinguished  herself  by  acting  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  during  a  stormy  ses- 
sion that  would  have  confused  any  but  the 
most  expert  parliamentarian.  The  report  of 
the  investigation  into  the  workings  of  equal 
suffrage  in  Colorado  by  Dr.  Helen  Sumner 
states  that  the  women  members  have  averaged 
above  the  men  members  in  intelligence, 
although  there  has  never  been  a  woman  mem- 
ber who  equaled  the  most  brilliant  man,  and 
that  the  character  of  the  legislation  which  they 
have  introduced  has  averaged  higher  than  that 
introduced  by  the  men.  Most  of  them  have 
been  married  women  or  widows  with  grown 
or  half-grown  children. 
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From  the  first  year  of  their  eligibility, 
women  have  held  the  office  of  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools — one  for  four  successive 
terms,  another  for  three  successive  terms.  Of 
their  record  Dr.  Sumner  says;:  "There  seems, 
all  things  considered,  ample  warrant  for  the 
conclusion  that  the  women  who  have  held  the 
office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  Colorado  have  made  better  records 
than  the  men  who  formerly  held  the  office." 

The  offices  of  county  superintendent  of 
schools  usually  go  to  women,  and  women  are 
frequently  elected  county  clerks,  treasurers, 
coroners,  assessors,  clerks  of  district  and 
county  court,  auditors,  etc.  They  also  hold 
several  city  offices.  They  are  eligible  to  sit 
on  juries,  but  it  has  never  become  customary 
to  impanel  them  except  in  special  cases. 

Effect  Upon  Legislation. 

Women  have  been  able  to  influence  legisla- 
tion extensively,  despite  the  opposition  to  the 
measures  proposed  by  them  on  the  part  of 
certain  powerful  commercial  interests  that 
dominate  the  political  life  of  the  State.  Their 
most  notable-achievement  was  the  retention  in 
office  of  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  of  the  famous 
Denver  Juvenile  Court,  when  both  political 
parties  were  arrayed  against  him. 

Their  influence  as  voters  has  been  largely 
instrumental  in  securing  measures  making 
mothers  joint  guardians  with  the  fathers  over 
their  children;  raising  the  age  of  protection 
of  young  girls  to  18;  establishing  a  juvenile 
court;  making  parents  responsible  for  the  of- 
fenses of  delinquent  children,  when  they  have 
by  neglect  or  any  other  cause  contributed  to 
such  delinquency;  forbidding  the  employment 
of  children  in  certain  industries;  making  the 
wife  the  head  of  the  family  in  cases  where  she 
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provides  the  principal  support;  providing  for 
supervision  of  lying-in  hospitals  and  maternity 
homes  conducted  by  private  individuals;  com- 
pelling men  to  support  their  families  and  mak- 
ing wife-desertion  a  felony;  providing  penal- 
ties for  the  punishment  of  male  and  female 
procurers;  making  it  a  felony  for  any  person 
under  18  to  work  as  a  servant  or  employe 
in  any  house  of  ill-fame;  making  immoral 
solicitation  a  felony;  imposing  heavy  penal- 
ties upon  men  for  living  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  immoral  women;  forbidding  the 
insuring  of  the  lives  of  children  under 
ten  years;  establishing  State  parental 
schools;  establishing  a  State  home  for  depend- 
ent children,  two  of  the  five  members  of  the 
board  to  be  women;  requiring  that  at  least 
three  of  the  six  members  of  the  Board  of 
County  Visitors  shall  be  women;  establishing 
a  State  industrial  home  for  girls,  three  of  the 
five  members  of  the  board  to  be  women;  re- 
quiring one  woman  physician  on  the  board  of 
the  insane  asylum;  providing  for  the  care  of 
the  feeble-minded;  making  father  and  mother 
joint  heirs  of  a  deceased  child;  establishing 
a  State  traveling  library  commission  to  consist 
of  five  women  from  the  Colorado  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor;  prohibiting  the  gift  or  sale  of  cig- 
arettes to  children;  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
opium;  making  employers  liable  for  industrial 
accidents;  removing  the  emblems  from  the 
Australian  ballot  (an  approach  to  an  educa- 
tional qualification  for  voting) ;  establishing 
the  indeterminate  sentence  for  prisoners;  mak- 
ing the  Colorado  Humane  Society  a  State  bu- 
reau of  child  and  animal  protection,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  teaching  of  humanity  to  animals 
in  the  public  schools.  Before  the  franchise  was 
granted,  women's  property  rights  had  already 
been  fairly  well  secured,  and  since  that  time 
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the  last  discriminations  have  been  removed, 
so  that,  with  respect  to  property,  women  are 
on  a  basis  of  perfect  equality  with  men. 


UTAH. 


Full  suffrage  granted  

Number  of  women  eligible . .  . 
Percentage  of  women  eligible 


1896 
55,500 


who  vote 


85  to  90 


History. 

In  1870,  before  UTAH  was  admitted  as  a 
State,  the  territorial  Legislature  passed  a 
measure  adopting  equal  suffrage,  and  for  sev- 
enteen years  women  voted  at  all  elections  and 
acted  as  delegates  to  political  conventions  and 
members  of  territorial  and  county  committees, 
but  they  were  not  eligible  to  office.  In  1887 
Congress  passed  a  bill  taking  away  the  rights 
granted  by  the  territorial  Legislature,  and  dur- 
ing the  remaining  nine  years  of  the  territorial 
period  Utah  women  were  without  the  vote.  In 
1896,  however,  when  statehood  was  conferred, 
equal  suffrage  was  included  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Since  then  women  have  been  unques- 
tioningly  accepted  on  an  equal  political  footing 
with  men  in  all  respects. 

Extent  of  Woman  Vote. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Statistics  declares  that  women  vote  in  as  large 
or  larger  numbers  than  men — from  85  per  cent, 
to  90  per  cent,  of  those  eligible  casting  their 
ballots. 

Office  Holding. 

Several  women  have  been  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature,  one  to  the  Senate — so  far 
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the  first  and  only  woman  to  sit  in  the  upper 
chamber  of  a  legislature  in  any  State.  Women 
also  serve  in  considerable  numbers  as  county 
clerks,  treasurers,  recorders,  auditors,  asses- 
sors, and  county  superintendents  of  schools. 
Although  eligible,  they  do  not  customarily  do 
jury  service. 

Effect  Upon  Legislation. 

Since  their  enfranchisement  they  have  aided 
in  securing  measures  oroviding  for  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  for  teachers;  raising  the  age  of 
protection  for  young  girls  to  18;  establishing 
free  public  libraries  in  cities  and  towns;  re- 
quiring in  all  schools  and  educational  institu- 
tions supported  wholly  or  partly  by  public 
funds,  systematic  instruction  in  physiology 
and  hygiene  including  the  effects  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics;  providing  for  a  course  of  free 
lectures  every  year  at  the  capital  on  sanitary 
science,  hygiene  and  nursing;  providing  for  a 
curfew  bell  at  9  p.  m.  to  keep  children  off  the 
streets  at  night;  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
any  minor  to  buy,  accept  or  have  in  his  pos- 
session, cigarettes,  tobacco,  opium  or  any  other 
narcotic;  providing  for  the  protection  of  de- 
pendent, neglected  or  ill-treated  children,  and 
for  the  punishment  of  the  persons  responsible; 
requiring  the  establishment  of  kindergartens 
in  towns  of  a  specified  size;  prohibiting  traffic 
in  women;  prohibiting  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren in  certain  industries;  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  women  more  than  nine  hours  a 
day  or  fifty-four  hours  a  week;  providing  for 
medical  examination  of  school  children;  au- 
thorizing boards  of  health  to  take  certain  steps 
to  protect  (he  public  against  venereal  disease; 
providmg  for  sanitary  inspection  of  slaughter 
houses  and  other  places  where  foodstuffs  are 
prepared;  forcing  wife-deserters  to  pay  a  cer- 
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tain  sum  for  the  support  of  their  families;  giv- 
ing local  option  on  the  liquor  question. 
Women  have  practically  the  same  rights  over 
their  independent  property  as  men. 


History. 

In  1895  the  IDAHO  Legislature  voted, 
unanimously  in  the  Senate  and  33  to  2  in  the 
House,  to  submit  a  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment to  the  State  Constitution,  and  in  1896  the 
measure  carried  by  a  majority  of  5,844. 

Extent  of  Woman  Vote. 

Despite  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country, 
which  makes  it  difficult  for  women  to  get  to 
the  polls,  women  in  Idaho  have  exercised  their 
rights  as  fully  as  men,  and  sometimes  in  con- 
siderably larger  numbers,  the  percentage  of 
eligible  women  who  vote  ranging  from  75  per 
cent,  to  85  per  cent. 

Office  Holding. 

A  number  of  women  have  been  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  have  filled  satisfactorily  a  number 
of  county  and  city  offices.  In  1900  the  Legis- 
lature passed  a  bill  exempting  women  from 
jury  service,,  but  this  was  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  response  to  a  protest  from  the 
women  themselves.  It  is  not  customary  for 
women  to  serve,  however,  except  in  special 
cases. 


IDAHO. 


Full  suffrage  granted  

Number  of  women  eligible . .  . 
Percentage  eligible  who  vote 


1896 
.  .  68,000 
75  to  85 
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Effect  Upon  Legislation. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature  after 
they  got  the  vote,  women  aided  materially  in 
getting  through  a  measure  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  young  State,  namely,  an  anti- 
gambling  law.  In  the  six  sessions  since  then 
they  have  helped  to  secure  measures  raising 
the  age  of  protection  for  young  girls  to  18; 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  in  cer- 
tain industries;  creating  a  juvenile  court;  creat- 
ing a  State  humane  society;  increasing 
the  control  of  married  women  over  their 
independent  property;  establishing  libraries 
and  reading  rooms  and  a  State  library 
commission,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the 
State  University,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Attorney  General;  providing  for  a  depart- 
ment of  domestic  science  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Academy  of  Idaho;  establishing  an 
industrial  school;  providing  for  the  inspection 
and  regulation  of  places  where  foods  and  drugs 
are  prepared;  providing  for  the  commission 
form  of  government;  providing  anti-trust  regu- 
lations; establishing  measures  for  the  control 
of  the  sale  of  liquor;  and  prohibiting  persons 
of  lewd  lives,  both  men  and  women,  from 
voting. 

The  Idaho  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  has  prepared,  for  introduction  into  the 
next  Legislature,  bills  providing  for  equal 
guardianship  of  children;  medical  inspection  of 
school  children;  instruction  in  sex  hygiene  in 
the  public  schools;  the  closing  of  houses  of 
prostitution,  and  making  venereal  diseases  re- 
portable. 
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WASHINGTON. 


Full  suffrage  granted  

Number  of  women  eligible 
Percentage  eligible  who  vote 


1910 
170,000 
85  to  95 


History. 

In  1883  the  territorial  Legislature  passed  a 
bill  adopting  equal  suffrage,  and  for  four  years 
the  women  of  WASHINGTON  voted  in  as 
large,  or  larger,  numbers  than  the  men — to 
such  good  effect  as  to  call  forth  glowing  en- 
comiums from  the  State  press.  In  1886  some 
question  of  constitutionality  having  arisen,  the 
Legislature  strengthened  the  act.  Neverthe- 
less, in  1887,  certain  vicious  elements  that  had 
suffered  through  the  woman  vote,  succeeded 
in  having  the  bill  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
improperly  titled.  The  following  year  the  Leg- 
islature re-enacted  it — this  time  perfect  in 
every  respect.  In  1889  the  same  elements  that 
had  secured  the  first  reversal  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  Supreme  Court  to  disfranchise  women 
on  the  grounds  that  territorial  legislatures  had 
no  power  to  extend  suffrage. 

When  statehood  was  applied  for,  the  women 
tried  to  get  the  measure  incorporated  into  the 
new  constitution,  but  they  were  unable  to  do 
more  than  secure  the  submission  of  the  ques- 
tion as  an  amendment.  It  was  defeated  by 
a  majority  of  19,000.  In  1898  they  again  se- 
cured a  submission  of  the  question  as  a  .  con- 
stitutional amendment,  and  this  time  it  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  10,000.  In  1910  the 
amendment  was  submitted  for  the  third  time, 
and  won  by  a  majority  of  20,000 — two  to  one 
in  every  election  district. 

The  granting  of  the  vote  to  the  women  of 
Washington  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
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important  victory  in  the  suffrage  movement  up 
to  that  time  for  the  reason  that  the  feminine 
population  is  larger,  the  general  population 
denser,  the  cities  larger  and  more  numerous, 
and  the  industries  and  all  other  conditions  of 
life  more  like  those  of  the  typical  American 
commonwealth. 

Extent  of  Woman  Vote. 

Immediately  after  their  enfranchisement,  the 
women  of  Washington  registered  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  and  in  the  local  elections 
that  have  been  held,  from  85  per  cent,  to  95 
per  cent,  eligible  have  gone  to  the  polls. 

Office  Holding. 

As  the  first  State  election  since  women  got 
the  vote  in  Washington  will  not  take  place 
until  November  of  this  year  (1912),  they  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  offer  themselves 
as  candidates  for  State  offices.  They  have, 
however,  been  elected  to  some  city  offices  at 
local  elections.  They  have  served  rather  ex- 
tensively on  juries,  and  have  resisted  all  at- 
tempts to  relieve  them  of  this  duty. 

Effect  Upon  Legislation. 

The  hrst  opportunity  they  will  have  for  in- 
troducing legislation  will  be  at  the  legislative 
session  of  1913. 


History. 

In  1896  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the 


CALIFORNIA 


Full  suffrage  granted  

Number  of  women  eligible . . . 
Percentage  of  women  eligible 


1911 
670,987 


who  vote 


90  to  99 
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State  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  voters 
by  the  CALIFORNIA  Legislature,  and  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  26,744.  In  1911  the  amend- 
ment was  submitted  for  the  second  time  and 
carried  by  a  majority  of  4,000. 

This  is  an  even  greater  victory  than  the 
one  preceding,  as  conditions  in  California  are 
even  more  typical  of  American  civilization  in 
its  most  advanced  stage  than  those  in  Wash- 
ington. It  doubles  the  number  of  women 
voters,  and  adds  to  the  number  of  Presidential 
electors  elected  by  the  votes  of  both  men  and 
women  as  many  as  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming 
or  of  Washington  and  Colorado  put  together. 

Extent  of  Woman  Vote. 

Never  in  the  history  of  American  politics 
has  there  been  such  a  registration  of  voters 
as  that  immediately  following  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  California  women.  In  Los  An- 
geles, where  the  first  city  election  was  held, 
practically  all  women  of  voting  age  hastened 
to  place  their  names  upon  the  rolls,  and  from 
95  per  cent,  to  99  per  cent,  of  those  registered 
actually  cast  their  ballots,  outnumbering  the 
men  in  almost  every  district.  In  all  the  city 
elections  that  have  taken  place  so  far  both 
the  registration  and  the  vote  of  women  has 
been  unprecedented. 

Office  Holding. 

There  has  as  yet  been  no  opportunity  for 
women  to  be  elected  to  office;  but  women  have 
welcomed  every  chance  to  sit  on  juries  and 
have  acquitted  themselves  with  such  distinc- 
tion as  to  call  forth  generally  favorable  com- 
ments from  the  press  of  the  country. 

Effect  Upon  Legislation. 

As  yet  women  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
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propose  any  legislation,  but  they  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  local 
elections  to  vote  for  many  progressive  im- 
provements in  their  municipalities;  and  most 
of  the  suffrage  associations  have  reorganized 
as  civic  clubs  for  the  study  of  social  and  gov- 
ernmental problems  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  to  work  effectively  when  their  chance 
does  come. 

KANSAS. 

Municipal  suffrage  granted   1887 

Number  of  women  eligible  300,000 

Percentage  of  women  eligible  who  vote,  60  to  70 

History. 

In  1887  the  KANSAS  legislature  passed  a 
law  conferring  the  municipal  franchise  upon 
women. 

Extent  of  Woman  Vote. 

Women  in  Kansas  use  the  municipal  fran- 
chise in  large  and  increasing  numbers,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  women  in  the  equal 
suffrage  states  use  the  full  franchise. 

Office  Holding. 

There  is  no  express,  and  seems  to  be  no 
implied,  restriction  upon  the  right  of  women 
to  hold  office  except  in  the  case  of  certain 
specified  posts.  More  than  twenty-five  have  at 
various  times  been  elected  and  served  as 
mayors  of  small  cities,  in  several  instances  with 
a  board  of  aldermen  composed  wholly  of 
women,  and  frequently  with  women  on  the 
board.  Innumerable  women  have  served  and 
are  serving  efficiently  in  all  sorts  of  city  and 
country  offices. 
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Effect  Upon  Legislation. 

Women  wield  decided  power  in  their 
municipalities  and  have  succeeded  in  effecting 
many  reforms  through  the  enactment  of  city- 
ordinances;  but  naturally,  since  they  can  not 
vote  for  members  of  the  legislature,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  do  as  much  in  matters  re- 
quiring changes  in  the  statutes. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  laws  of  Kansas 
are  unusually  fair  to  women — a  fact  usually 
attributed  to  the  long-continued  agitation  of 
the  suffragists.  The  existing  statutes  provide 
for  equal  guardianship,  equal  property  and  in- 
heritance rights  and  fix  the  age  of  legal  pro- 
tection for  girls  at  eighteen. 
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